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WHISTLER'S NOCTURNE 

THE " Nocturne in Green and Gold," 
recently acquired by the Museum, 
exhibits to the fullest degree Whistler's 
power not only to select from nature the 
elements of art but to make a beautiful state- 
ment of an intrinsically beautiful fact. The 
scene is Cremorne Gardens at night, with 
coloured lights and gaily dressed people 
dancing or gathered in groups at little tables. 
An illuminated kiosk is at the right of the 
picture, and waiters in red coats are here 
and there in the foreground. It does not 
require special energy of imagination to 
summon to the mind an impression of some 
not unlike scene, and gather from it sugges- 
tions of the beauty held in the vaporous 
darkness of sky and foliage, the contrasting 
brilliancy of fireworks and lanterns, and the 
strange mingling of the night's austerity and 
the crisp, bright gaiety of the human crowd. 
All this Whistler has conveyed with his 
peculiar sensitiveness to the characteristic 
sentiment of a scene — a sensitiveness that 
forms a closer link between his art and that 
of the Japanese great painters than even the 
much-discussed decorative quality of his 
arabesques and of his color schemes. The 
nocturnes certainly cannot be called pri- 
marily decorative, other qualities play too 
large a part in them; yet in this arrangement 
of green and gold is no lack of decorative 
elements. . We have only to follow the pat- 
tern made, with infinitely delicate and close 
values, by the masses of the trees against 
the luminous dusky blue of the sky and the 
rippling line of varying light and colour 
that runs along the populous garden, to rea- 
lize Whistler's subtle adherence to the 
doctrine of Ingres, that " even smoke itself 
should be expressed in line." 

An accident to the canvas also serves the 
purposes of the student curious as to the 



character of Whistler's colour. A little brea k 
that has been repaired has necessitated re- 
touching in one spot, and the tone used con- 
tains a certain amount of purple. In 
ordinary light it is almost indistinguishable, 
but seen from one standpoint it emphasizes 
in the surrounding gray dusk the absence of 
the red and blue so often combined to ex- 
press darkness in pictures of night. 

Although the title on the back of the can- 
vas above the Butterfly signature is simply 
" Nocturne in Green and Gold," the picture 
bore the sub-title, " The Falling Rocket," in 
the London Memorial Exhibition of Whis- 
tler's work. This and the statement in the 
catalogue that it was exhibited at the famous 
Ruskin trial has given rise not unnaturally 
to more or less misapprehension on the part 
of the general public, as another nocturne 
exists bearing the title " Nocturne in Black 
and Gold: The Falling Rocket," and now 
belonging to Mrs. Samuel Untermyer, which 
is the picture that roused the ire of Ruskin 
when he saw it in the Grosvenor Gallery, 
1877. "Blue and Silver," for example, oc- 
curs as either a primary or secondary title 
more than half a dozen times in the cata- 
logue of the Boston exhibition. It is not to 
be assumed, however, that a picture is in 
the least like another because it bears the 
same or a similar title. In Mrs. Untermyer's 
"Falling Rocket" the arrangement of the 
fireworks is dramatic in the extreme, with a 
concentrated blaze of light, and a double line 
of rising and falling fire. In the Museum's 
nocturne no rocket is clearly visible, and the 
picture is kept in a general, quiet tone that is 
hardly interrupted by the flecks of brilliant 
but accordant colour. Whistler frequently 
used the same general title for his nocturnes 
and arrangements, sometimes with, and 
sometimes without, explanatory sub-titles. 

Elisabeth Luther Cary. 
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WHISTLER AS REPRESENTED IN 
THE MUSEUM 

MR. HARRIS C. FAHNESTOCK'S 
recent gift of the " Nocturne in Green 
and Gold," was followed by a gift from Mr. F. 
S. Wait of the Whistler plaque in bronze, by 
Victor Brenner. The painting has been hung 
in Gallery 1 2, and the plaque will be found 
with the collection of medals and plaques 
by modern artists, in Gallery 23. A list of 
the etchings w r hich, with examples of the 
work of Seymour Harden and others, were 
presented by William Loring Andrews, a 
Trustee, in 1883, and which are now 
on exhibition in Gallery 22, shows the Mu- 
seum's resources in this department of 
Whistler's artistic activities. The collection 
of prints contains chiefly impressions from 
early plates, some of them quite rare, in the 
manner of the master while he was still un- 
der the influence of Seymour Hayden,and of 
the French school of etchers. For the later 
and more individual moods, as shown, for 
instance, in the series of Venetian studies, the 
student is referred to the New York Public 
Library, whose print collection, containing 
examples presented by the late Samuel P. 
Avery, is quite unrivalled by that of any 
other public institutions in this country. 

The list of the etchings follows. " W " 
refers to Whistler's Etchings, by Frederick 
Wedmore, London, 1886. 

Liverdun. (W. 4.) 

Title, name and monogram in pencil. 

La Retameuse. (W. 5.) 

Name and monogram in pencil. 

En Plein Soleil. (W. 6.) 

The Unsafe Tenement. (W.7.) 
Second state. 



La Mere Gerard. (W. 9.) 
Finished state. 

The Rag Gatherers. (W. 17.) 
Second state. 

Fumette. (W. 18.) 

Title page to the set of etchings, 

Douze eaux-jortes cTapres Nature, par 

James Whistler. 
Imp. Deltire, Rue St. Jacques, 171. Paris, 

Nov. 1858. 

A Little Boy. (W. 22.) 

Reading by Lamplight. (W. 25.) 

The Music Room. (W. 26.) 
First state. 

Soupe a Trois Sous. (W. 27.) 

Bibi Valentin. (W. 28.) 

Bibi Lalouette. (W. 30.) 

Greenwich Park. (W. 33.) 
Second state. 

Signed in pencil. 

'Long Shore Men. (W. 43.) 

Landscape with the Horse. (W. 46.) 
Second state. 

Axenfeld. (W. 61.) 

Title, name and monogram in pencil. 

Vauxhall Bridge. (W. 66.) 

Chelsea Wharf . (W. 81.) 

With name and monogram. 
Very scarce. 

Amsterdam, Etched from the Tolhuis. (W. 82.) 
Rare, first state, without the monogram. 

Weary. (W. 8 3 .) 

The Shipbuilder's Yard. (W. 121.) 
Second state. 




